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The Victrola serves indoors, outdoors, winter 
or summer, rain or shine, in work or in play 


The Victrola in the schools is an ever-present help in every 
phase of school work. It is always ready, never weary, pleasing 
and serving little children, big children, teachers aud parents 
alike. 


Physical Education, Recreation and Play 
Singing Games; Folk Dancing; Calisthenics; Kinder- 
garten Rhythms; Aesthetic Dancing; Fetes; Pageants; 
Marching; Interpretative Dancing; Flag, Rose, and Wand 
Drills. 


Music History and Appreciation 
Interpretations of Musical Literature by the Greatest 
Artists; Instrument Study, Voice Study; Ear Training; 
Music Form; Opera and Oratorio; Ancient Music: Greek, 
Early Church, Gregorian, Latin, Old English, Crusades, 
Troubadours; Nationality in Music; Schools. 
Correlations 


English and American Literature; Nature Study; 
Reading and Story Telling; Americanization; History; 
Picture Study; Penmanship; Geography; Mythology; Type- Viewsla 
writing; Foreign Languages. especially 
for Group and Community gag 

Singing golden oak, waxed. 
Is there any other single at's used in thousands 


thing that can do so much, ofschools. Many years’ 

+ experience has proved it 

please so many, and contri- js the instrument best 

bute so highly to education? 244pted to allround 
school use. 

For further information, consult When the Victrola is 

not in use, the horn can 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” any dealer in Victor products or be placed under the in- 
This trademark and the trademarked Fducaticnal Department safe and 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. " ° . rom danger, and the 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Wietor Talking Machine Co. cabinet can be loched.to 
Pi ect 1 rom an 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE co. Camden, New Jersey promiscuous use by ir- 

Camden, N. J. responsible people. 
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GERALDINE LENINGTON STEINMETZ 
Pupil of Emanuel Reicher 
Directing American, English, French, Spanish and Italian plays, in the original 
language or in translatior. Supervising rehearsals only or long period classes in 
literature and dramatic production arranged as desired. 
Special rates to community groups and playgrounds. 
Address: 229 East 48th Street 
New York City 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 


A Simple Standard of Physical Efficiency 
for Boys and Girls 
Have you tried them on your Playground? 
Complete Description Pamphlets upon 
Request. 
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His Majesty, 
Young America 


For thirty years outfitters 
of America’s best 
playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


“‘First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 


BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on 
the best methods of physical 
education. 


Other distinctive features:—The 
great medical department of the 
Sanitarium — hydrotherapy — mas- 
sage—medical gymnastics—indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room—business 
training and courses in National 
and Local Social Forces included. 


The third year specializes in- Sehool, 
Medical or Industrial Fields. Par- 
tial self-support opportunities. Fall 
term begins September. 


STANDARD COUR SE—Three 


years and six weeks Camp Life— 
for high school graduates. 


Graduates given Life Teaching 


~ Certificate by the State of Michi- 


gan. 


SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL— 
Six weeks. Officiel Girl Scouts 
Comp. Playground and dancing 
courses and aquatic sports. 


“Address, for catalog and other 
information 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 
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The World at Play 


Unforgotten !—For the bene- 
fit of those who sometimes feel 
that our wounded and ill ex- 
service men are being forgot- 
ten, a brief account of the ac- 
tivities at Fox Hills Hospital, 
Staten Island, under the direc- 
tion of the Red Cross, will be 
reassuring. 

One hundred and ninety- 
eight godmothers (volunteers) 
are regularly visiting assigned 
wards of the hospital every 
week. Many of the wards 
have been adopted by several 
groups of visitors who include 
a considerable number of men 
from Legion Posts. Every 
ward is amply covered. These 
visitors know all the men in 
their groups, give them com- 
fort, advice and supplies, and 
through the recommendations 
of the ward surgeon and nurse 
meet the needs of the ward as 
a whole, often providing furni- 
ture, pool tables, victrolas, 
pianos, clothing, shoes and 
similar supplies. In addition 
to the work of the godmothers, 
the Red Cross sends into each 
ward every day a medical social 


worker who gives systematic 
service. 

On visiting days, Thursday 
and Sunday, the hospital is 
crowded with friends of the pa- 
tients. On other days of the 
week there are always people 
there on special errands in the 
interests of patients. 

A large number of block par- 

ties have been given all over 
greater New York from the 
proceeds of which many bene- 
fits have come to the ex-service 
men. 
“There is no foundation,” 
says Mr. F. R. Lane, field direc- 
tor of the Atlantic Division oi 
the Red Cross, “for the state- 
ment that the ex-service men 
are forgotten by the public.” 


Lexington Has a Pet Show. 
—Pet Shows were a popular 
feature of the playgrounds con- 
ducted by Community Service 
at Lexington, Kentucky. Very 
few, if any cities, Lexington 
contends, can show such a va- 
riety of pets as were exhibited 
for the benefit of the 1500 
people attending the show. 

The entries were not con- 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


fined to children; adults from 
different parts of the city and 
from the country sent in their 
pets, which included bears, 
wolves, alligators, coons, cats, 
dogs, birds, possums, snakes, 
gold fish and many other va- 
rieties of live stock. 


Town and Country Get To- 
gether —From the September, 
1921 issue of Community Lead- 
ership comes the following note 
regarding Caney, Kansas: 

“Community picnics on near- 
by farms are popular at present 
in Caney—roasting ear picnics, 
cantaloupe picnics and water- 
melon picnics. During the 
roasting ear season the Cham- 
ber solicits from some promin- 
ent farmer an invitation to hold 
a picnic on his lawn, he and his 
neighbors to supply the roast- 
ing ears and other locally pro- 
duced food. They all arrive at 
about 7 p. the Chamber 
members and their families also 
armed with baskets of tempting 
viands, ice cream, cigars and 
lemonade. The repast is usually 
begun with an informal talk by 
the host on his farming meth- 
ods. The Chamber also holds 
a monthly community dinner 
at the Elks’ Club banquet hall, 
to which the farmer members 
are invited.” 


m., 


A Community Day.—High- 
land Park, Illinois, claims in 
“Highland Park Day” one of 
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the most successful special cele- 
brations held recently in any 
Community Service town. 
Seven local ‘clubs cooperated 
with Community Service in ar- 
ranging for the hundreds who 
came in from the country in a 
three-day carnival marking the 
opening of Sunset Wood, a glen 
on the western edge of the 
town. 

“Highland Park Day,” which 
began the carnival, was a holi- 
day. Business houses closed 
and the streets were decorated. 
All the town was stirring early, 
for the first event of the day, a 
water fight between two teams 
of the local fire department, 
took place at nine. At nine- 
thirty a parade with floats and 
all the other features that make 
parades interesting made its 


‘way to Sunset Wood. There 


the Mayor addressed the crowd 
from the dance platform, em- 
phasizing the fact that a com- 
munity spirit such as that 
shown in this gathering could 
do much to make the city more 
attractive. The afternoon's 
activities consisted of a base- 
ball game and all manner of 
competitive races and stunts. 
In the evening the carnival 
features were in full swing and 
out-of-door dancing attracted 
many. There was a merry-go- 
round and a Marionette show 
for the children. 

“Formalities were laid aside 
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for the day and all met on a 
common level,” says the local 
press. “Highland Park Day 
was a fine illustration of what 
may be accomplished by co- 
operation.” 


Ice Glen Fete Is Successfully 
Revived.— Under the direction 
of Stockbridge Community 
Service, the annual torch-light 
parade through Ice Glen, tradi- 
tional since 1841, was held for 
the first time since 1915. Ice 
Glen winds through a moun- 
tain cavern just past Laurel 
Hill, a spot famed for its In- 
dian history. It was there that 
the Stockbridge Indians two 
centuries ago celebrated victor- 
ies over warring tribes. The 
costumed marchers in the mod- 
ern parade left Red Lion Inn 
at 8:30 p. m. and were greeted 
on Laurel Hill by an Indian 
tableau lighted with colored 
ire. The way through the 
dark cavern was lighted with 
flaring torches of red and green 
light. The party came out on 
the community recreation field, 
which formerly was Stock- 
bridge Meadow. There a bon- 
fire one hundred feet high had 
been piled and was blazing. 
An Indian war dance to the 
beating of tom-toms gave real 
atmosphere. A fitting close to 
the evening was a costume ball 
at the town hall, at which prizes 


for the most unique costumes 
were awarded. 


Playground Day.—Play- 
ground Day, celebrated in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, on 
Labor Day, was one of the fea- 
tures of a campaign to raise 
money for providing the play- 
grounds with much-needed fa- 
cilities. A larger crowd than 
had been expected turned out. 
Though this involved making 
some changes in the program, 
everything was most success- 
ful. Among the activities were 
historic pageantry, group danc- 
ing, singing and massed games, 
acrobatic stunts, relay races, 
efficiency tests (chinning, base- 
ball and basketball throw, base 
running). The presentation of 
the League cup gave the after- 
noon added interest. A fine 
spirit of loyalty was demonstra- 
ted in the athletics. Boys who 
could not ordinarily be pre- 
vailed upon to do anything be- 
fore the public participated. 
One boy was heard to say, “I’m 
not running for myself—I’m 
running for the playground.” 
The program ended with a sing, 
which was particularly enjoyed 
by the older people. 


Mother Goose Records.— 
Among the new Victor educa- 
tional records are a number of 
Mother Goose records, music 
by Sidney Homer, sung by his 
wife. Mme. Louise Homer. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Play room leaders who wish 
music for the littlest ones may 
find this music useful. 


Youthful Troubadours.—In- 
stead of holding its usual com- 
munity sings during the sum- 
mer, Community Service of 
Boston in cooperation with 
South End House banded to- 
gether 22 little children who are 
known as the South End Trou- 
badours. They put on simple 
national costumes and went 
through the neighborhood sing- 
ing before the doors of the 
houses, usually at twilight when 
tired mothers came out on the 
steps of their homes to rest. 


An Ingeniously Contrived 
Wading Pool.—The Commun- 
ity Service committe of New- 
port, Kentucky, by utilizing a 
slope and heavily concreted 
school yard corner, and by put- 
ting two concrete walls has 
made a most acceptable wading 
pool in one of the playgrounds, 
running to a depth of about 
eighteen inches at the deepest 
point. Two other wading pools 
have been installed and four 
playgrounds conducted. In ad- 
dition, the committee has main- 
tained very successfully a sum- 
mer camp which a little more 
than paid expenses. 


New Albany Reports Prog- 
ress—Community Service of 
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New Albany, Indiana, held 4 
playground day last summer at 
which were featured badge 
tests, a pet and hobby exhibi- 
tion and storytelling by five 
gypsy storytellers. In the 
evening there were bicycle and 
pushmobile races, volley bail 
games, twilight baseball played 
by four teams and a tug of war 
contest which drew many spec- 
tators. The high school fur- 
nished music. 

The organization of the 
negro citizens of New Albany 
has been a particularly success- 
ful part of the work. The 
group of negroes attending the 
Community Center on the 
Ohio River became so enthus- 
iastic that they themselves 
went to two of the property 
owners and asked for permis- 
sion to build a roadway through 
their property down to the 
river. They then cleared up a 
stretch of land on the river bank 
which had become overrun with 
rank vegetation and_ trans- 
formed it into a playground 
and park with a bandstand and 
benches. Soft drinks are be- 
ing sold at the center, the 
money taken in being expended 
on the grounds. All this was 
done under the supervision of a 
negro committee of twelve 
closely affiliated with Com- 
munity Service. 

Locust Grove, formerly 
known as Nigger’s Hill, also 
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has a successful neighborhood 
center. The people in this 
neighborhood have taken great 
pride in clearing up the grounds 
and promoting activities. The 
Neighborhood Center Junior 
Scouts are responsible for 
caring for the grounds, sand 
boxes, benches and other equip- 
ment. 


A Community House with 
Interesting Associations.—The 
house on the shores of Sebago 
Lake, Maine, in which Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne lived as a boy 
and where he made his home 
when he was attending Bow- 
doin College, is to be preserved 
as a community house. The 
Associated Press reports that 
citizens and summer residents 
have formed a corporation for 
the purpose of carrying out the 
plans. The building was oc- 
cupied as a boarding house for 
many years after the Haw- 
thornes left it. Seventy years 
ago it was built over into a 
church, for which purpose it 
has since been used. 


Business Men Build Play- 
ground.—One hundred digni- 
fied business and professional 
men of Cincinnati donned over- 
alls one Saturday afternoon and 
transformed an abandoned lot, 
formerly the site of the Billy 
Sunday Tabernacle, into a play- 
ground to be operated for the 


children of the neighborhood 
by Community Service. Eight 
trucks were engaged by the 
“laborers” to haul away the 
debris. The playground is to 
be equipped through funds pro- 
vided by the Community Chest 
to Community Service. 


Taunton’s New Publication. 
—On August 24th, 1921, Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, issued the 
first number of its ambitious 
paper known as The Play- 
grounder. Eight pages of read- 
ing matter with illustrations 
are devoted to the history of 
the playground movement in 
Taunton, an account of the ac- 
tivities on the playgrounds and 
statements from leading citi- 
zens on the value of the play- 
ground movement. The Play- 
grounder is a thoroughly inter- 
esting and attractive paper, of 
which any playground commis- 
sion might well be proud. 


A New Playground for 
Okmulgee.—Through the ac- 
tion of the Rotary Club of 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, a $20,- 
000 playground will soon be 
ready for the children of the 
city. The land consisting of 
a half a block was donated to 
the Rotary Club for the park 
by W. A. Alexander, one of 
the charter members of the 
club. The Rotarians will turn 
the park over to the city for 
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public use on its completion 
but will maintain control for a 
year. Considerable material 
and labor were donated by 
firms and building crafts. 


Women’s Clubs Responsible 
for Saginaw Playgrounds.— 
The Saginaw, Michigan, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was 
faced with a serious problem 
on Balloon Day—one of the 
four big get-together days on 
the playgrounds—when 1,000 
children instead of the 200 ex- 
pected, for whom provision was 
made, appeared to claim the 
balloons. The problem was 
solved by giving the balloons 
to the smallest children. 

Saginaw had a real awaken- 
ing last summer to her duty to- 
ward her young citizens. The 
municipality appropriated $500, 
the Board of Commerce, which 
is keenly interested in play- 
grounds gave $200, and the play 
centers were conducted under 
the direction of the Saginaw 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of which Mrs. James C. Groves 
is president. 

At least 500 children attended 
the playground each day, while 
one of the big get-together days 
of which there was one a week 
at the different centers brought 
out 2,000 children. The ca- 
pacity of the smallest center 
was so taxed by the crowds of 
children attending that on one 
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occasion it became necessary to 
rope off the street. 


Making the Most of the 
Beauty.—The cabins of the 
Sacramento Mountain Camp 
have been especially planned 
and placed to give the widest 
and most beautiful view and 
no cabin interferes with the 
view from another cabin. The 
color scheme, too, adds to the 
effectiveness of the scene. ‘The 
cabins are stained as companions, 
two dark brown with green roofs 
and white trim ; two dark green 
with lighter green roof and 
moss green trim ; two with grey 
body with a touch of lavender 
——just enough to melt into the 
mountain haze of the evening. 
Mr. George Sinn writes of the 
spirit of joy which pervades the 
camp—even the dish washer— 
who was “down and out” be- 
cause of approaching blindness. 
Under the happiness of the 
camp his spirit revived and he 
would often hold the entire 
group spellbound as he played 
on the piano from the great 
music of all ages. 


Welcome Recreation Execu- 
tives—At the 22nd Annual 
Convention of the American 
Association of Park Superin- 
tendents a new constitution and 
by-laws were ‘adopted which 
will extend the membership in 
the Association to playground 
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and recreation executives on 
the same basis as park officials. 
This is a very significant ac- 
tion on the part of the Asso- 
ciation and it is hoped that su- 
perintendents of recreation will 
avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to become associated 
with park officials in order 
that the whole recreation move- 
ment may benefit from a closer 
affiliation of these two great 
recreational forces. 


New York City Training 
Course.—A Training Course in 
Play and Recreation given un- 
der the direction of Miss Made- 
line L. Stevens, who has long 
been a leader in this field, 
began on October seventeenth. 
Morning classes will be held 
for playground and social 
workers and there will be after- 
noon and evening classes for 
the training of playground 
leaders and community work- 
ers. 

Application may be made to 
Miss Stevens at the Kips Bay 
Boys’ Club, 825 Second Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


New York Community Serv- 
ice Conducts Training Courses 
for Dramatic Directors.—From 
September 28th through No- 
vember 30th, 1921, the Drama 
Department of New York Com- 
munity Service will hold a 


series of training courses for 
directors in community drama 
and religious drama. Classes 
are being held three evenings 
each week. Among the in- 
structors are such experts as 
Woodman Thompson, Profes- 
sor of Stagecraft, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology ; Charles 
E. Pellew, President, New York 
Society Craftsmen; Mabel F. 
Hobbs, Bureau of Educational 
Dramatics, Community Serv- 
ice, Incorporated; Professor 
Bird Larson, Barnard College; 
Elizabeth B. Grimball, Pageant 


' Producer and Percy J. Burrell 


of the Drama Staff, Commun- 
ity Service, Incorporated. There 
will be special lectures by Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood, Chairman, 
Commission on Church Pag- 
eantry and Drama, Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Anita B. 
Ferris, author and producer of 
Religious Pageants ; Helen Ar-’ 
thur, Associate Director, 
Neighborhood Playhouse, New 
York City and others. 
Pageantry, drama for chil- 
dren, play directing and stage- 
craft are among the subjects on 
which instruction is given. 
Demonstrations in_ practical 
designing and executing of 
stage settings for amateurs, in 
methods of dyeing costume ma- 
terials and similar technical 
problems are making the lec- 
tures exceedingly practical. 
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Play Production in Churches and Sunday Schools 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


Community Service (Incorporated ) 


During the middle ages the Church and the Drama were so 
closely allied that the fact that once again these two have come 
together is merely a renewing of old ties. Indeed, the modern drama 
as we know it today had its beginnings in the pre-Elizabethan miracle 
and morality plays which were acted not only in England but in 
France, the Basque Provinces, Germany, Flanders, and other coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Whether the church be in town or country enough material is 
now available in book form to make the choice of a play a very wide 
one, ranging from such allegories as Everyman, recently given in 
St. Marks-in-the-Bowerie, New York, or Eagerheart, as produced 
in St. George’s in the same city, to the more realistic Old Peabody 
Pew, as first produced in a church in Hollis, Maine. 

With these and other plays suited to church production full 
directions are given for adequate staging, so that amateurs need 
have no fear of attempting them, and may hearten themselves by 
remembering that pre-Elizabethan drama was wholly in the hands 
of amateurs, that it was the amateur who brought drama into the 
church and incidentally paved the way for Shakespeare. 

Eagerheart, by A. M. Buckton, is a play of the Nativity in sev- 
eral scenes, which can be acted in the chancel of a church in one 
scene by draping the chancel with opaque curtains, and changing the 
properties. There are 11 males, 2 females, several extras. This 
is a very beautiful play, which has been widely used in churches. 
[It plays one hour. Can be obtained from the Drama League Book- 
shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City. Price $1.00, postage 10c. 
Small royalty 

For most plays that are produced in the chancel of a church, a 
background of plain hangings or curtains is best. For Eagerheart, 
when it was produced in St. George’s the whole chancel was cur- 
tained with Madonna blue sateen hung on wires stretched across the 
chance! from wall to wall. Footlights were placed along the floor 
at the base of the first pews. Small spotlights, well concealed, were 
used in the background and at each side of the chancel. For sev- 
eral effects colored transparencies were used with these lights; 
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amber, which turned the hangings into forest green and at one place 
in the play, red, which touched the hangings with purple shadows. 

Everyman is a play in seven scenes with one setting. Published 
by Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., New York City. Price $.50. 
Background draped with curtains. Usually plays without intermis- 
sion. Shows Everyman passing through the world, his Good Deeds 
alone remaining at the last to speak for him. No royalty. Plays 
1% hours. Sixteen characters, 11 males and 5 females, or can be 
used interchangeably. 

veryman has been acted for hundreds of years, and yet its 
story of the soul of man is as applicable today as when it was first 
written. It deals with the eternal things, and therefore is eternal. 
Its simple background and mediaeval costumes make it worth while 
producing from an artistic as well as from a religious point of view. 

For a New England church production of Everyman the chan- 
cel was hung with draperies of pale grey canton flannel, while the 
lighting was managed in the same way as that of the production of 
Eagerheart. Another production of Everyman had curtains of forest 
green, and as it was given in the afternoon, dispensed with lights, the 
play being done in the Elizabethan manner. 

Every play given in a church offers interesting devices for exits 
and entrances, as the aisles can be used, as well as the entrances 
offered by the choir and vestry doors. Why the Chimes Rang, by 
Elizabeth McFadden, a play which was widely acted in churches 
throughout the country, gave opportunity for pageant-like effects 
when the richly garbed characters moved up the aisles. As the second 
scene of the play is in a church in the middle ages, it can easily be 
understood ~what authentic and colorful effects can be obtained. 

There are 4 males, 4 females and from 20 to 50 supernumeraries 
in Why the Chimes Rang, with 2 interior scenes. One of these 
scenes is a peasant’s home, and the other a cathedral. Plays %4 of 
an hour. Full directions for staging and costuming. Published by 
Samuel French. Price $.35. Royalty 

Out of print, yet to be found in most libraries is Bethlehem, by 
Lawrence Houseman, one of the finest nativity plays ever published. 
Besides this there is the Star of Bethlehem, by Alice Corbin Hender- 
son from the volume entitled Adam’s Dream and other Miracle 
Plays, published by Scribner. No royalty. This volume also is out 
of print, but can be found in most libraries. There are 8 males and 
3 females in this play, and while the sub-title suggests it is a play for 
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PLAY PRODUCTION IN CHURCHES 


children, it is equally good for adults or for young people of from 
fifteen to twenty, with the exception of one mother’s part. It is a 
one-act play, lovely and impressive in its simplicity. Its single scene 
shows the interior of the inn where Mary and Joseph came. 

It plays twenty minutes. Full directions for staging are given 
in the back of the book. It is one of the best miracle plays on this 
subject which can be obtained. Music for little songs is given with 
the play. 

The poetic quality of the play may be judged from the last lines 
where the shepherds and Kings have departed, leaving the inn in 
darkness, while Mary sleeps, and Joseph looks out the doorway into 
the night. 

Joseph (standing by the door) : 

How peaceful night lies over Bethlehem! 
How solemnly and still the moon looks down 
Out of a mist of a cloud, and not a leaf 

On any tree stirs with the faintest sound. 
Glory to God in the highest! On earth, 
Peace, and good will toward men. 

It soon will be cock-crowing. Mary sleeps, 
And I will put the light out, and lie down. 

(He extinguishes the light and the stage is in darkness.) 

In an introduction to this volume Mrs. Henderson gives some 
very valuable advice on the staging of miracle plays—which is 
equally applicable for all religious plays, whether they are for adults 
or children. She says: 

“A great deal of the beauty in the presentation of the plays is 
dependent upon the pictorial element, different episodes in the plays 
are intended to form compositions in color that will make as defi- 
nite and lasting an impression as the words. Indeed, the pictorial 
element has entered so largely into the conception of the plays that 
it is impossible to consider any line of the plays apart from it.” 

“Any modern play too often divorces itself entirely from the 
visual standpoint, in which fully one half of the artistic importance 
of a play consists . . . color and the natural and simple grace of 
movement make up more than half of the mystery. For before a 
play can be a fit instrument of education, moral, ethical, or political, 
it must fulfil its own mission as a play—it must make the appeal of 
Beauty both to the eye and ear.” 

“As a nation, we are without that primitive simplicity and unity 
4860 
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of religion which has always gone hand in hand with art... . 
Perhaps in America it is only our youngest children who still have 
religious and artistic sensibilities uncorrupted by the materialism of 
the age. The need, therefore, of strengthening and prolonging this 
state of artistic receptivity cannot be too strongly emphasized.” 

“If we . . . may instill into children an appreciation of the 
beauty inherent in the early religions and in the principles of their 
artistic expression, we may yet live to be a nation having the religion 
of art—and not go down like the Phoenicians, a nation of com- 
merce, without any path of marble or grove of song to mark the 
place of those that have loved the Arts.” 

Still another church play for the Christmas season is The Na- 
tivity, by Rosamond Kimball, originally designed for young people, 
but which in its simplicity would be useful for adults. Nine males, 
2 females. Plays one hour. At least 20 angels of either sex. A 
Reader, who may be either male or female. One draped interior 
throughout, with changing properties. Tells the story of the na- 
tivity through tableaux accompanied by carols and hymns sung by 
the congregation. Published by Samuel French. Price $.35. No 
royalty. 

Catholic churches will be particularly interested in The Nativity, 
by Katherine Tynan Hinkson, from her volume entitled Six Miracle 
Plays. ‘This, like the plays mentioned above, is out of print but 
can be found in most libraries. The story of The Nativity is told 
in lines of great lyric beauty and with the clarity that is part of this 
Irish poet’s gift. Seven males, 1 female. No royalty 

Other renditions of the Christmas story can be found in the 
following : 

A Christmas Miracle Play, (in one act) as arranged by the 
Playhouse Association of Summit, New Jersey, is an adaptation 
of an ancient miracle play, which can be given by a cast of 25 or 
less with a simple setting. The manuscript is so devised that there 
is original music, and full directions for lighting and producing, 
costuming, and arrangement of an auditorium. Plays 40 minutes. 
Can be obtained from Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, N. J. 
Royalty 

The Nativity and Adoration Cycle of the Chester Mysteries. 
Edited by Frank Conroy. These plays could be acted in a church, yet 
are better adapted to the well equipped stage of the parish house. 
They need expert direction and experienced amateur acting. Pub- 
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lished by Arens, Washington Square Book Shop, 17 West 8th St., 
New York City. Price $.35. No royalty 

A Christmas Miracle Play, adapted by Samuel Eliot from the 
Coventry Cycle of Miracle Plays in Little Theatre Classics Num- 
ber 1. A one-act arrangement of an old miracle play, possible for 
achurch. Very simple, yet requiring skillful acting and setting. One 
scene may be used throughout. 13 males, 1 female. No royalty. 
Published by the Drama League Book Shop. Price $1.50 

The Star of Bethlehem, by Gayley, published by Macmillan, 
New York, has been used both in churches, and as an outdoor mir- 
acle play. It is also possible to adapt the miracle play scene from 
The Wolf of Gubbio, by Josephine Preston Peabody, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. Probably small royalty 

While there are many plays for Christmas, the Easter story is 
more difficult to dramatize, and perhaps the best arrangement of 
this is The Resurrction by Rosamond Kimball, an Easter service, 
where one draped interior or screens may be used throughout. Thir- 
teen males, 2 females, a few extras. Plays one hour. With the text 
are given selections from the Passion Music of Bach. This service 
can be used as a series of tableaux, with a Reader. The lighting 
must be very well done. It belongs to that class of religious drama 
which must be given perfectly or not at all. No royalty. Published 
by French. Price, 35c 

Advance the Line, by Marie E. J. Hobart, the prize play pub- 
lished by the Episcopal Commission on Church Pageantry and 
Drama, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, at 10c, could be adapted for 
other churches in that it has such characters as the Rector, the Soul 
o’ the Parish, and The Guardian Angel o’ the Parish. This is a 
very simple yet effective modern allegorical play, easy to produce. 
Four males, 6 females. Plays 34 of an hour. No royalty 

There are several more modern miracle plays in one act which 
have been used in churches, most of them with a small cast. Among 
these are The Hour Glass—a beautiful poetic Irish miracle play by 
W. B. Yeats in which an angel appears to an unbeliever, telling 
him that he must lose his soul unless he can find someone who be- 
lieves in God. ‘The fool with a heart of a child turns out to be the 
wisest in the end, the one who does not doubt. There are three 
males, one female, and two or more children in the cast. Published by 
French. Price $1.60. No royalties 

The Traveling Man from volume entitled Seven Short Plays 
by Lady Gregory may be obtained from French in a volume contain- 
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ing six other one-act plays. It is an impressive play of the king who 
came to a purse-proud woman and went away unrecognized because 
he wore a beggar’s garb. The cast consists of one male, one female, 
one child. Plays 25 minutes. Royalty $5 

A similar idea is used in A Miracle of St. Anthony by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, a modern miracle play suitable for a church or a parish 
house. In 2 scenes, or can be played in one setting with an arch 
between. Seven males, 4 females, 3 or 4 extras. It shows St. An- 
thony returning to earth, and flouted by the rich, but welcomed by 
one poor old woman who believes in him. Published by Boni and 
Liveright, New York City. Price $.95. No royalty 

Amongst children’s plays for churches may be mentioned Moses 
by May Stein Soble from the book Bible Stories for Children which 
can be ordered of The Drama League Bookshop; The Nativily by 
Rosamond Kimball, and The Star of Bethlehem by Alice Corbin 
Henderson. There is also The Christmas Guest from The House of 
the Heart and Other Plays for Children by C. D. Mackay. A sim- 
ple interior scene. Three males, 5 females. Mediaeval miracle play 
in verse in one act. Often given in churches. It tells the story of a 
gift by children to a beggar who turns out to be the Christmas angel. 
Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York. Price $1.20. No 
royalty on any of these children’s plays 

Joseph from Dramatization of Bible Stories by Elizabeth Erwin 
Miller. Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price $1.00. From 25 to 50 boys are needed in this play 
which is perhaps better for a Sunday School than for a church. 
The boys can wear costumes made of draperies which can be sim- 
ply and effectively arranged. The play can be given against a back- 
ground of curtains with a few properties moved in and out. Plays 
about 40 minutes. It is especially adapted to boys’ classes in Sunday 
Schools. For additional information concerning religious drama 
apply to: 

The Pageants and Exhibits Division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 

Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Commission on Church Pageantry and Drama, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

The Women’s Boards of Home and Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 
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Suggestions for the Organization of a Community 
Christmas Celebration 


KENNETH S. CLARK 


Community Service, Incorporated 


The celebration of Christmas in any community should be, in so 
far as possible, upon the city-wide plan. The enterprise will thus 
be carried on with the greatest efficiency, and there will be a greater 
unity of spirit in the community through the contact of the various 
participating groups. If there is a Community Service organization 
in the city, because it is representative of many interests it may 
effectively become the moving spirit in the venture. Or, a civic 
music association or other representative group may satisfactorily 
take the lead. In case there is no such suitable body a special civic 
committee may be enlisted to handle the celebration. 

Although music may play the principal part in the event, an 
effective appeal may also be made by the dramatic element and the 
introduction of special singing games and dances may be considered. 
In view of the intertwining of music, drama, and recreation in a 
Community Service program, such a local organization, therefore, 
is especially adapted for taking the lead in a well-rounded Christ- 
mas festival. 

If there is a Community Service organization in the town, the 
plans for the celebration may be set in motion by the executive com- 
mittee of that body, or by the music committee, especially if that 
group is strongly active and representative not only of music but of 
dramatics and recreation. The inaugurating group should function 
as the stimulating force in the movement. In order that all the 
groups affected may feel a personal interest in the celebration, it is 
wise to have a broadly representative advisory committee or council 
in support of the campaign. The members of this council may be 
appointed from persons who are representative of various groups 
rather than actually representing them. The machinery for carry- 
ing on the celebration should be as simple as possible. 


Tue STEPS 


In planning the celebration in a town where the Christmas fes- 
tival idea has not been broadly developed, a public meeting may be 
called for the purpose of spurring the community to action. The 
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technique of organizing this meeting applies not only to communi- 
ties where there is a Community Service or a civic music association, 
but also to towns where there is no group equipped to inaugurate 
the work. In the latter case, the civic committee can be made up from 
among those attending this meeting. If the plans are to be thor- 
oughly developed, the meeting should be called early in October. 
The personnel of the gathering may be made up in two ways; either 
of specially invited people who are representative of the various 
groups that may conceivably have a part in the celebration, or 
through a broad call to the general public. The latter should be 
supplemented by invitations and personal approaches to key people 
whose assistance is counted upon for the celebration. In making 
out the list of invitations, persons should be chosen representative 
not only of the schools, churches, industries, clubs and musicians, but 
also of the foreign-born groups. 

The program at this meeting may include the following: A 
short talk by a magnetic speaker on the value to the community of 
such a Christmas celebration, with instances given of results in other 
towns ; the singing of a few familiar Christmas carols, with the pos- 
sible assistance of a choir or chorus, and a graphic exposition of 
the possibilities for dramatic participation. The meeting may then 
be organized as the functioning body of the celebration, with officers, 
in consultation with whom the advisory council may be appointed. 
In this council there should be not only interested persons who have 
appeared at the meeting, but also others whose aid is to be sought. 
The active direction of the plans should be in the hands of a smaller 
executive committee. If Community Service has sponsored the cele- 
bration, the headquarters of the committee should be in the Commun- 
its Service office. In any case the committee should have its head- 
quarters, its telephone, and if possible a permanent secretary, paid or 
volunteer. 

Next comes the laying-out of the actual program. The direct- 
ing committee may utilize the advice of the council, to the end that 
such activities may be decided upon as are best suited to the com- 
munity’s needs and resources. While it is well to set a goal of high 
achievement, it is better for the city to do a few things well than 
to attempt too much. Above all, in planning the program, it is neces- 
sary to consider not only the immediate success of the event, but es- 
pecially the permanent value of the celebration to the community. 
For each branch of activity included the general committee may see 
fit to appoint a sub-committee of active workers. 
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While the community celebration of Christmas has centered 
around outdoor events, such as Christmas caroling and programs 
around a community tree, it is well in building up a city-wide pro- 
gram not to overlook the many possibilities for celebrations indoors. 
In many cases well-laid plans for outdoor celebrations go astray be- 
cause of inclement weather. In other words, while the outdoor 
events are beautiful and characteristic, it is well for the committee 
to remember the adage, “Do not put all your eggs in one basket.” 
The inclusion in the festival of several well-planned indoor events 
will guarantee that at least that part of the celebration can be carried 
through according to schedule. 

From the following types of events may be selected the program 
best suited to the community. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLING 


Christmas caroling is a feature of Christmas celebrations which 
is growing in popularity and the custom of having “waits” or car- 
olers sing in different sections of the city between six and seven 
o’clock on Christmas Eve is one which makes a wide appeal. The 
event may well be preceded by a publicity campaign through the local 
press with the slogan “Learn a Carol a Day.” ‘The plan consists in 
having the daily newspapers run for a certain period the words of one 
carol a day. Even better will be the reproducing of both words and 
music. A bulletin on “Stories of the Carols” is issued by Commun- 
ity Service. 

ComMuNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


The spirit of beauty in a Christmas celebration can be embodied 
through no other means so effectively as in the “Tree of Light” or 
community Christmas tree. This tree may be placed in a central part 
of the town, preferably in a public square or other picturesque open 
space. A large town may have several trees in different sections. In 
the latter case a quiet street setting may be chosen. Some cities have 
set up a permanent tree, planting it in the springtime. 

A practical plan for setting up a “Tree of Light” calls for the 
active cooperation of various groups. For instance, one club fur- 
nishes the tree, an American Legion Post sets it in place, business 
men’s clubs provide the decorations, the electric light company fur- 
nishes the current, and other groups give various kinds of service. 

Many colored lights should radiate from the tree and at the top 
the Star of Bethlehem should be the brightest point. Other informa- 
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tion regarding the tree may be obtained by addressing “Tree of 
Light,” Post Office Station G, New York City, or Mrs. Henrietta 
Baker Low, Prince George Hotel, New York City. 

The mechanical requirements for a program at the community 
tree include a platform large enough to hold a band and a chorus. 
It must be elevated so that the crowd may see band, chorus, and 
leader. The stand should be enclosed at the back if possible for the 
sake of better acoustics. A stand built in rising tiers is the most 
practical when a chorus is to be used. If a pantomime is to be 
presented, however, the platform must be designed with that in mind. 
If a large platform is not feasible, the band may be placed upon a 
motor truck without a top. 

The best time for the program at the tree is on Christmas Eve, 
just at the close of the working day or shortly after the evening 
meal. If the tree is lighted on other evenings during the week, pro- 
grams may be arranged for certain other nights, with specific groups 
delegated each to take a program. 

For a fair sized crowd an adequate accompaniment may be 
provided by a horn quartet playing the voice parts. For a large 
crowd, however, a band is more satisfactory. 

An effective program for a “Tree of Light” may be selected 
from the following features. 


Short band program 

Christmas carols 

Selection by assisting chorus 
Vocal solo 

e. A Christmas play or pantomime 


The entire program should be brief and should be carried 
through expeditiously. If it has been elaborately planned it is well 
to make arrangements for the performance of the program indoors in 
case of forbidding weather. 

It may be desired to make Christmas Eve or one other evening 
the children’s night at the tree. In such a program groups of chil- 
dren sing special carols in which they have been trained in the Sun- 
day Schools. There are a number of singing games and Christmas 
dances which may be used for a children’s night. Among them are 
“Here We Go Round the Christmas Tree” to the tune of “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” and “The Dance of the Christ- 
mas Bells” in which the groups sing as they dance with bells on 
ankles and wrists. 
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INDOOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


In towns where there is a large auditorium this may be utilized 
as a setting for a city-wide Christmas program in which both music 
and dramatics may be presented in a more artistic manner than is 
possible around the community tree. This indoor program may take 
one of the following forms: 

A Christmas carol evening with solo and choral features 

A choral program by united chorus or a community chorus, with 

orchestral assistance 

A Christmas play or other dramatic program with incidental 

music 


MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 


Other forms of Christmas celebrations may find expression in 
Union Song Services in which the churches unite under one leader, 
in celebrations in the schools consisting of a carol program, possibly 
in conjunction with a Christmas play, and in miscellaneous carol 
singing as, for example, at hotels and in motion picture theaters, 
where the singing of carols may be facilitated by the use of slides. 


Sources OF INFORMATION 


Detailed suggestions for carrying out the program outlined will 
be found in two bulletins issued by Community Service, One Madison 
Avenue. 

1. Suggestions for a Christmas Program arranged by the 
Bureau of Educational Dramatics. This contains full suggestions 
for an old English Christmas Revel, including a Christmas Play on 
the Legend of St. George and the Dragon. Comprehensive sugges- 
tions are also given as to other plays and masques suitable for per- 
formance by children or by adults. This bulletin may be secured 
for 25 cents from the Bureau of Educational Dramatics, Community 
Service. 

2. Music in a Community Christmas Celebration. This bulle- 
tin contains detailed information for Christmas caroling, for music in 
connection with a community Christmas tree and indoor programs 
and for miscellaneous forms of musical celebrations. This may be 
secured from the Bureau of Community Music, Community Service, 
for 10 cents. Carol song sheets may be secured from this Bureau at 
sixty cents a hundred plus the postage. 
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“The House Where Magic Has Come to Stay” 


The Neighborhood Playhouse of New York City, described by 
John Galsworthy as “The house where magic has come to stay,” 
has had a most interesting history. Founded in 1915 it has had as its 
twofold purpose through the past seven years the offering of oppor- 
tunities for aesthetic expression and training to gifted amateurs, and 
the bringing to the community side by side with this the more 
finished workmanship of amateur artists of the theater. 

From its opening in February 1915 until this past season the 
policy of The Neighborhood Playhouse had been to present, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday evenings, two groups of amateur players, The 
Neighborhood Players and the Festival Dancers in plays and panto- 
mimes as varied and worth while as possible. In addition there were 
special distinguished professional artists. Motion picture programs 
were given through the midweek, with children’s matinees on Satur- 
days. 

Last season, however, the growing interest in its week-end pro- 
ductions encouraged The Neighborhood Playhouse to assemble a 
professional company of its own to play every evening during the 
week and on Saturday afternoons with the exception of those week- 
ends on which the Festival Dancers presented their programs. 
Members of The Neighborhood Players who were eligible for pro- 
fessional work were invited to join the new company. The Play- 
house feels that this combination of the enthusiasm of the amateur 
with the craftsmanship of the professional has a distinct value in its 
future development, offering as it does, possibilities of experiment 
in many directions and emphasizing in particular that point of fel- 
lowship that draws together artist and artisan, student and crafts- 
man, through their common love of the theater. 

During the season of 1921-22 there will be seven regular produc- 
tions. Of these the two given by the amateur group will include a 
festival and a revival of the ballet “The Royal Fandango” while the 
professional company will be seen in three long plays and in two 
bills of unusual novelties and short plays. Each play will be given 
for at least four weeks. 

It is interesting to note, in reviewing the plays which have been 
given by The Neighborhood Playhouse during the seven years of its 
history, that almost without exception the plays presented have been 
produced by the Playhouse for the first time in New York. 
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The Interesting Siory of How the RAD Club Idea is Broadening 
The Social Life of Young Women and Young Men 


Gitsert I. Stopota, New York City 


Peggy represents one of the finest types of American girl. 
We meet her every day. She belongs to that host of girls who, 
finding the opportunities in their home town too limited, and seek- 
ing wider scope for their ambitions, come to New York or some 
other large city to study or to work. She is bright, intelligent, 
cultured, well-educated, ambitious, and not unattractive physically. 
She may be a newspaper or magazine writer, a fashion artist, a 
student at one of the universities, a professional woman of one 
kind or another, or be employed at secretarial work in a business 
office; in fact she may be earning her living at any one of the 
scores of occupations which attract women to the great metropolis. 

She is a capable girl and is achieving success. But she misses 
keenly the opportunities for social life. At home there were not 
only these opportunities, where she could meet young men socially, 
hut it was not difficult to find out whether or not they would make 
desirable acquaintances. Here, on the other hand, she knows prac- 
tically nobody, socially. The delightful high school or college 
dances, the church sociables, the skating parties, the tennis tourna- 
ments, and the hundred and one other possibilities for wholesome 
diversion are absent. Then, too, there seems to be no way by 
which, through her own efforts, she can meet young men whom 
she would care to have as acquaintances. And isn’t it too bad— 
there are doubtless many others, both men and girls, situated like 
her; yet there seemed to be no way of bringing them together? 
We can imagine her writing home somewhat wistfully: “Dear 
EHR vcctegardona I haven’t been to a dance since I’ve come here. 
The pretty blue dress that you used to admire has been hanging 
in the clothes closet for ages; I’m almost afraid to look at it for 
fear the moths have gotten into it, and my beautiful dancing slip- 
pers lie neglected and forlorn in a dark corner.” 

If Peggy is particularly venturesome, she may try the uncon- 
ventional and more or less dangerous plan of going to one of the 
large public dance halls. Here she may get the opportunity to 
dance, but she may also incidentally have some unpleasant exper- 
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iences. Even at best, however, it is unlikely that she will in this 
way meet the kind of men she would like to have for acquaintances. 

Nor is the young man, who like Peggy comes to the large city 
to work or study, much more favorably situated with respect to 
making acauaintances among the opposite sex than she is. ‘True, 
his opportunities are not quite so limited as hers, but he, too, will 
find the problem a very difficult one. He may be well-educated, 
successful, a fine fellow, yet somehow not a “good mixer,” so 
that his circle of acquaintances may hardly extend beyond the few 
people he meets in a business way, even though he has been living 
in the city for many years. A young chap from the West, who 
had herded sheep on the plains for several years—as lonesome a 
job as one can imagine—and had come, as a stranger, to live in 
the metropolis, assured me that “for lonesomeness New York 
beats sheep driving on the plains all hollow.” 

There are, of course, the churches, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and similar social organizations in New York, but 
in many instances they do not fit the case. Besides, the young 
men and women whose difficulties we are considering are in- 
tensely independent and are averse to becoming connected with 
any organization where ar. obligation is implied. 

And, incidentally, is it not a striking fact that there are num- 
erous organizations devoted exclusively to one sex or the other, 
as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Young Women’s Christian Association, while only a very 
iew are of such character that young men and young women may 
enjoy recreation together. Perhaps the difficu'ties and responsibil- 
ities involved have prevented the undertaking of the task. 

The matter of recreation for both sexes together is much more 
important than it appears to be on the surface. Yet it has not 

received the consideration, in our modern life, that its importance 
deserves. Youth is entitled “by divine right,” to “the pursuit of 
happiness,’ and when this right is denied, by reason of tack of 
proper recreational facilities, the community suffers, as well as the 
young people affected. 

The solution of Peggy’s problem has been found in the RAD 
Club, organized by the New York Community Service. Sounds 
like the name of some mysterious Greek letter society, doesn’t it, 
with hair-raising initiation ceremonies, reminiscent of college days? 
Many people think RAD is the abbreviaton for “radical.” Well, 
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it is nothing like that. “R. A. D. Club” merely stands for “Regis- 
tered Acquaintance Dance Club,” which means, as you will surmise 
from the name, that the management has taken the pains, before 
admitting prospective members, to ascertain that the man or girl 
applying is a person of such character as the average self-respecting 
young man or woman would care to meet in a social way. 

The procedure required to become a member is simple. You 
have a personal interview with Miss Agnes M. Gould, the club’s 
organizer and secretary, and hand in an application, together with 
the initiation fee of one dollar. The application calls for a few 
details concerning yourself, including the names of two character 
references. When satisfactory replies are received from these you 
are admitted to membership. The information you give in the 
application is helpful, further, in grouping congenial people, so 
that opportunities are given for permanent acquaintanceship. 

The dances themselves, which are held at the Majestic, one 
of New York’s best uptown hotels, do not differ greatly from the 
usual dance attended by well-bred young people, except perhaps 
in two particulars. First, the participants show, by their conver- 
sation and manner, that they are having an unusually good time; 
second, the members of this unique group come from all parts of 
the United States and some even from “across the water.” 

Here we note a pretty brunette, a college girl from the South, 
in animated conversation with a big blonde chap from the Western 
plains. There a tall girl from Missouri is discussing earnestly 
some subject of common interest with a young man whose speech 
reveals that he is from “down East.” A vivacious French girl, who 
has danced with hundreds of American soldiers on the other side, 
discovers that her partner is also from France and quickly they 
are exchanging reminiscences and banter in the lively tongue of 
that country. It takes but a few minutes to get acquainted with 
your partner and soon you are chatting in friendly fashion, with 
an entire absence of constraint. Young spirits, craving laughter, 
gay conversation and the pleasures of social intercourse, expand 
like flowers in the sunshine. Of course much of the success of 
such an enterprise depends directly upon the character of the person 
in charge, and the cordial feeling which distinguishes these dances 
is due, in no small degree, to the personality of Miss Gould, who, 
acting as hostess, spares no pains to see that everybody is having 
a good time. 
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The dances are informal. For obvious reasons, members are 
not permitted to bring guests, but the management issues guest 
tickets to prospective members for one dance. Since members have 
all furnished credentials, formal introductions are not considered 
necessary. The dues are one dollar per dance, if paid monthly, 
or one dollar and a half for a single dance. Two groups are now 
being conducted, the attendance ranging from sixty to one hun- 
dred. 

The RAD Club idea originated with Mr. Clarence Arthur 
Perry, who, since 1909, has been Associate Director of the depart- 
ment of recreation of the Russel Sage Foundation and in that 
capacity has made a thorough study of the subject of recreation 
for young people. Mr. Perry submitted a working plan to New 
York Community Service. That organization, approving of the 
idea, put it into practical operation. 

“The fundamental idea of the RAD Club,” explained Mr. 
Perry, “is not merely to conduct dances, but rather to furnish 
recreational facilities to young men and young women who, by 
force of circumstances, would otherwise be deprived of them, and 
at the same time to afford these young people opportunities for 
making congenial acquaintances among the opposite sex. It has 
nothing of the ‘charity’ or ‘welfare’ idea in it. The members pay 
for what they get and are under no obligation except to observe 
the conventions that are usually associated with well-bred people. 
People, as a rule, leave the matter of acquaintances to chance, but 
the RAD Club offers a means by which the individual can take the 
initiative in this direction. Thus it is open not only to newcomers 
to the city, but also to others who, because of the peculiar con- 
ditions of life in our modern cities, frequently find it very difficult 
io make congenial acquaintances among the opposite sex.” 

When New York Community Service decided to try out the 
RAD Club idea, it had as a nucleus for a group some of the 
girls who had rendered service in dancing with the men in uniform 
during the war, and to whom the suggestion appealed. War Camp 
Community Service, having been put on a peace basis, the New 
York branch was ready to do for the young men and young 
women in civilian life what it had done so efficiently for the 
soldier and sailor. 

“The initial group, was organized by personal methods. 
Every effort was made to prevent the idea from being 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED 


cheapened, or appearing to have any suggestion of the ‘wel- 
fare’ tinge—using that word in the undesirable sense attached to 
it by many people. Therefore mention of the plan was at first 
carefully kept out of the newspapers. The first group was composed 
of professional people, college students and young people of similar 
standing who would ‘fit in’ congenially. In keeping with its char- 


acter was the preliminary announcement, which read in part as 
follows: 

To Wuom Ir May Concern: A group of young 

and successful people, who have found in New York 

most everything except the kind of social life they 

want, are about to form a dancing club. Member- 

ship is open to a limited number of men and girls who 

are particular enough to investigate the plan and to 

exchange credentials “4 


To the care taken to organize the preliminary group on a high 
plane, Mr. Howard attributes much of its success. It is very 
interesting to note that there are one hundred and two colleges 
represented in the present membership. 

“The idea underlying the RAD Club,” added Mr. Howard, 
“is of course applicable to other interests, such as skating, hiking, 
tennis, camping, and in fact we are working out plans for groups 
along these and similar lines. It exemplifies the community idea 
from a new angle—a community of interests, rather than one 
based on geographical limits.” 

The organization and conduct of a RAD club obviously in- 
volves responsibilities, which the agency undertaking the task must 
be willing and able to assume. On the one hand, certain restric- 
tions are necessary in order to preserve the high character of the 
club, upon the reliable basis on which its members depend; on the 
other hand these restrictions must not become so irksome that the 
very aim of the club—its social purpose—will be defeated, causing 
the membership to fall away and the plan to end in failure. The 
case is well stated in one of the rules of the RAD Club, which 
reads: “Corroboration of the information given in each applica- 
tion has been obtained as far as practicable, but the conduct of an 
individual is, after all, better evidence of character than many 
written testimonials. 


Knowledge, experience and tact, in large measures, and un- 
mixed with commercial motives, are perhaps the most necessary 
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qualifications for carrying out this service, which is undoubtedly a 
highly important one to the community. The organization that 
undertakes the work must also be one that will inspire prospective 
members with confidence, not only as to its integrity, but as to its 
efficiency as well. 

Community Service now has branches in about a hundred or 
more cities and smaller communities, and in these places RAD 
Clubs. could probably be organized without great difficulty on the 
initiative of a few interested young people. But even where the 
help of Community Service is not available, why cannot a few 
energetic young people organize a RAD club, with the aid of some 
civic organization, such as a taxpayers’ association, a parent-teach- 
ers’ organization, a civic club, a community center? Certainly 
there are few communities in which public-spirited men and women 
possessing the necessary executive and other qualifications could not 
be found who would be willing to lend assistance by acting as 
organizers, supervisors or hostesses. For, after all, the surest and 
quickest way to get a thing that you want very badly is to go out 
after it yourself. 


Art Department and a Rest House in 
Hoquiam, Washington 


The following letter narrates recent developments in Hoquiam: 

I will try to tell you the “story” of the birth of our art depart- 
ment as it came about, all when I had been hoping most but expect- 
ing least. 

About the time when I began to wish for such an addition to the 
program, I was invited to a social evening in the assembly room of 
a local manufacturing company here, manager and superintendent, 
employees and office force besides many invited guests came together 
for a program of local talent and a “sing.” Mr. and Mrs. Pilcher 
were with us and raised the audience to a high pitch of good humor 
and enthusiasm with their leadership. Besides my own readings, 
there were several numbers coming from the audience’s midst and 
at the close of the hour or so, the hall was emptying with a general 
atmosphere of real having-got-together spirit. Downstairs I 
chanced into conversation, while waiting, with one of the office 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 


crew—a wide-awake, smiling, attractive young girl. We stood near 
a table where a casual glance in the direction of some wooden ob- 
jects caused me to look twice. Then I discovered a cleverly contrived 
alligator, a walking doll, with long handle attached and a “Peter Rab- 
bit” or his very close relative. All were fashioned from wood and gay- 
ly painted. When I inquired about them I learned that the employees 
had made them at Christmas-time for the kiddies at home and, de- 
spite my companion’s extreme modesty, she had taken an active part 
in their production. On the way home we had an interesting talk 
about the things that “do not get expressed within the daily con- 
fines to their work.” I eagerly explained my own keen desire for a 
“laboratory” of self-expression for a miscellaneous group of young- 
sters who came and went about here without seeming to have found, 
so far, any particular channel of expression. Miss Arnold was 
frankly interested and ultimately agreed to give one night a week 
to the Art class which we formed on the spot. This was in February. 
From then until June pupils and teacher worked together happily, 
decorating flower pots, old olive and pickle bottles, discarded nabisco 
tins and wooden candy boxes. Also, with small coping saws they 
fashioned “bunny” napkin rings and finally bird houses. 

The Children Happiest of all, for the evening of the exhibit, the 
Express class members (after the building was emptied 
Appreciation of the over a hundred guests who had come for 
the joint Dancing and Art exhibit) retained their mothers and their 
teacher for a surprise party. The tiniest girl of the class, made the 
“speech”—of appreciation. She is small, freckled, very intelligent, 
with much poise for her ten years. I was amazed and delighted, I 
had not heard a word of her “talk” previously, to hear her express 
so simply, so sincerely, so charmingly, hers and what she knew were 
the others’ “feelings about what you have given us.” She men- 
tioned the rainy nights when “Miss Arnold (the volunteer instructor ) 
might have liked to stay at home warm and dry,” and “other times 
when maybe she could go to the show or something, but she came 
down here to us.” When she finished Miss Arnold’s eyes were 
suspiciously bright while she answered them simply, sweetly. They 
presented her with an oak tray, which they helped to make, and a 
small leather card case which they had made entirely, and on which 
they had placed her monogram with oil paints. The memory of that 
evening will always stand out from my year’s recollections with a 
bit of a thrill. 
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I fear I grow loquacious. I should never qualify as a short- 

story writer! 

As for the Welcome Cards, here is it! 
—_—, After we secured a House Mother, | thought that 

a Personal Service Department might be a useful 
addition to the other branches of activities on our program. Through 
the press and through the local Chamber of Commerce I registered 
our willingness to act as an information bureau, generally—to find 
the answers to queries if they were not at hand. Also, as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I let it be known that I would gladly bring 
those needing work and those needing help together, likewise with 
women, since we had a House Mother resident now. A Board mem- 
ber, active in the local Women’s Club, immediately volunteered to 
take it up at their next meeting, as a project for the Club. Now, 
the room is cleaned, furnished with double bed, linens, washstand, 
table, chairs, heater, and “carried out” in blue; has received a Camp 
Fire Mother during her stay of one week with us (when she brought 
a Seattle Camp Fire group to visit Hoquiam camps for the week), 
a transient young woman, has served as a dressing room on special 
occasions, and will offer a rest-room for the women delegates dur- 
ing the American Legion State Convention which holds its annual 
meeting in Hoquiam this year, this month. 

I have had the cards placed with the station matrons in Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, Centralia, and with depot agents at the smaller 
places up and down the line from here. I believe that the big brick 
fireplace in the Club room is entirely responsible. Many a late night, 
after the building was quiet from the many voices and footsteps 
through the hall and up and down the stairs the fire on the hearth 
was at the height of its warmth and glow; and after lights were 
out, before I would leave the building, I learned many secrets from it. 
One was about that fire’s unlimited capacity for hospitality. That’s 
the reason, too, why I put the big green poster in one of the porch 
door windows, that reads, “Strangers in town? Rest at our fire- 
place.” Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Rosatinp F. RIeMAN, 
Executive Secretary 


Slums will never be abolished until people see that they are not 
merely “blots on the community” but parts of the community. 


The New York Evening Sun Don Marguis 
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Play and Citizenship* 
H. AppINcTon Bruce 


Says Dr. Edward B. Poilard in a statement I commend to 
every parent who is honestly desirous of helping his boy or girl 
grow to be a good citizen: 

“The child who has been taught to play and play properly 
never can become an anarchist.” 

An overstatement one may be inclined to account this. Yet 
back of it is the certainty that if study is made of the life histories 
of “Bolshevists,” “Reds,” and other anti-governmentalists, it will 
be found surprisingly often that in childhood they either were 
denied adequate opportunity to play or failed to play as children 
normally do. 

And between this fact and the fact of their subsequent hos- 
tility to accepted forms of social organization there is demonstrably 
a relation other than mere coincidence. 

The normal play of children includes group games that foster 
directly the spirit of obedience to rules (laws), the sense of social 
solidarity, and ability to appreciate the rights of other people. 
On the playground the child learns that the will of the individual 
must to a certain extent yield to the will of the group, that selfish 
desires must often be sternly repressed, and that mutual give 
and take is indispensable. 

Fortified by this training, this salutary discipline of play, the 
child later is able to adjust himself with ease tc the requirements 
of business and social intercourse. 

He “gets on” with others because he has unconsciously learned 
how to “get on.” He lives an orderly life because he has learned 
to appreciate the importance of law and order. And this social 
conformity and adaptability promote his progress in whatever 
vocation he chooses. 

Very different is the after-career of children who have been 
playground failures or have never had a real chance to learn play- 
ground lessons. 

Their ego over developed by the solitariness of the childhood 
they had, the social contacts of later life mean continual friction. 
They do not “get on” at all well with others, and as a consequence 
they do not prosper. Thence results an intense feeling of bitter- 


* Courtesy of The Associated Newspapers. 
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ness, or an intense feeling of inferiority, or, more likely, an intense 
feeling of both bitterness and inferiority. 

But it is not in human nature to admit willingly, even to one’s 
self, that one is an inferior. Particularly is one reluctant to admit 
this if one’s ego is overdeveloped. The natural tendency then is 
to ascribe one’s trouble to conditions outside one’s self. 

Also, the wish will be strong to alter external conditions so 
that the personal desires may have freer play. Helpful to this 
end will be a change in the social structure, since the embittered 
one has learned by sad experience that the existing social structure 
denies free expression to his overdeveloped ego. 

Hence, anarchistic, bolshevistic teachers will find in him a ready 
student, and in time he may himself blossom into an anti-govern- 
mentalist leader. Thus his cheated childhood avenges itself and 
becomes a menace to the society that did not insure, through the 
education of play, his proper preparation for the tasks, responsibil- 
ities, and adaptations of manhood. 

Of course, not all anti-governmentalists are thus made. But 
it seems safe to say that there would be few of them if play as 
an essential in training for citizenship were given by parents and 
by national lawmakers and administrators the recognition it ought 
to have. 


Quoits in Reading, Pennsylvania 


Quoit pitching has had a great revival throughout the entire 


country. Sometimes it shows itself in interesting ways. In one of 
the large public parks in Reading was discovered a quoit pitch of 
almost professional standing, tenderly nurtured by a group of men 
ranging in age from 25 to 60 who watched over this particular 
quoit pitch with all the care of a fond mother watching over her 
child. After every throw the ground was stamped down around the 
post. At night the pitch was covered with a canvas cloth to protect 
it. In this way a real contribution was made to the recreative life 
of men, many of them out of work, who in this time of business 
depression need as never before to have the spare time which is 
forced upon them properly organized. Incidentally an interest in 
a very good game was created. Some day there will be matches be- 
tween Reading teams and those of other cities so that the interest in 
this old time game may be spread through a larger area. 
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Mlle. Lenglen Declares Sports Are Doing Much 
to Build National Strength in U. S.* 


SUZANNE LENGLEN 


In a few days I shall be on my way homeward. I had expected 
to sail today, but my departure has been delayed for a time. But 
as my mind turns back to France, I find there are two thoughts 
which I shall cherish, as they seem to me to be ones from which 
good will come to my native country. While my visit here has been 
disappointing in many ways, especially in its failing to raise funds 
for the American Committee for Devastated France, whose good 
works are so appreciated by my people, these two ideas which have 
shaped themselves during my stay here bring to me some measures 
of compensation. 

Both are in the nature of messages which I shall do my best to 
spread widely throughout France. First, the importance of in- 
teresting the young in athletics, the wonderful results of which are so 
strongly exemplified here in America, and second, the value of inter- 
national sports competition in strengthening the ties of good feeling 
between the people of two nations. 

The United States is a nation of athletes, and the foundation for 
this result is the widespread participation of the youth of your coun- 
ry in sports. In fact, sports here seem to recognize no age. I see 
your boys and girls of eight engaging in all sorts of athletic games, 
and I see men playing no mean game of golf at 80. And at all the 
intermediate ages there is continual athletic activity. Small wonder 
is it that you hold in this country so many world’s titles. 

But it is not in winning titles that the importance of this condi- 
tion lies. It is in the universally strong manhood and womanhood 
that you are building up—a strength which must always be reflected 
in a successful national career. To my mind this cannot but be the 
result. That is the reason why upon my return to France I shall 
preach this policy wherever I can, doing my best in my own little way 
to teach the lesson which I so strongly feel will benefit my own 
country. It is true that participation in sports in France is becoming 
more general all the time, but it is by no means so universal as it is 
in the United States. 


* Courtesy of New York Times. 
* Copyright, 1921, by The Crowell-Simis Service. 
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As to the youth of our country, do not misunderstand me. I 
suppose boys and girls are more or less the same the world over, 
whether they live in France or England or the United States—wher- 
ever it may be. They all like to play; they all naturally take to 
sports. But here in America it seems to me that you have gone 
deeper into the matter; that the older persons, the parents, have done 
more to encourage this natural inclination of the child. I find that 
you have regular tournaments, junior championships I believe you 
call them, for the younger players. This in itself assures a steady 
interest in athletics. 

In some places I understand that you have regular associations 
which see to it that the children are encouraged in their pursuit of 
sports and that experts are engaged to direct the activities. I can- 
not tell you how strongly these facts impress themselves on my mind, 
as I look beyond the mere amusement standpoint and see the bul- 
wark of national strength that is being built up. 

One particular instance that has interested me greatly is in con- 
nection with swimming. Nowhere have I known of so many young 
girls who have become expert in this activity, which is so useful an 
accomplishment aside from the physical training that is derived from 
it. 

That international sporting events will more and more prove 
their worth in cementing the ties between countries I am sure is be- 
coming generally recognized by the statesmen of all nations. I have 
heard somewhere a saying to the effect that “those who can play 
together can work together,” and it would seem that the saying fits 
just as well when applied to international “play.” Sending teams 
from one country to compete in another, with the widespread interest 
in one another which follows, is bound to bring the people of the 
two nations into closer understanding. 

The natural exchange of hospitality, of ideas, the better under- 
standing of one another that results, all of this must have a very 
definite and very important effect in bettering the relations between 
two countries. I know that this is recognized in France and in 
England and while I have been here only a short time I have the 
very best authority for saying that it is recognized here. 


Quotes PRESIDENT HARDING 


My authority is your President, Warren G. Harding. Recently 
a friend gave me a clipping of a publishd letter of Mr. Harding, 
written on the occasion of the dual track meet between Oxford and 
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SPORTS DOING MUCH IN U. S. A. 


Cambridge and Princeton and Cornell. Permit me to quote from it. 

“IT know that in the past years such friendly competitions have 
done much for the promotion of those splendid relations between 
our country and the Government and the people of the United King- 
dom which have so excellently served both countries for a full 
century.” 

One does not have to look into the matter very deeply to sec 
that in such international events there is more than merely a set of 
games. It seems strange that this fact was not recognized more gen- 
erally years ago. 

In a matter of so great import as this, my own visit, of course, 
is negligible. Nevertheless there has been one incident that seems 
worth telling, as it illustrates the point to some extent. I came here 
knowing very few persons in this country. But if one could see the 
nail that comes to me daily it would appear that I had known thou- 
sands. Practically every one of these letters contains some expres- 
sion of friendliness. It is not so much a personal matter; it is rather 
an expression of friendlinss toward France, and it is for that reason 
that I value it. To the writers of these letters I am not Suzanne 
Lenglen; I am simply a girl from France, and they write merely as 
a matter of hospitality. 

Naturally, I will carry away with me the kindliest thoughts to- 
ward America and Americans in general. This is only one little in- 
stance, but it serves to show how sports can be an important medium 
in drawing closer together the people of two countries. 

It is my belief that the years to come will see more and more 
international athletic competition, and that as the friendly rivalry in- 
creases, all of the nations participating will become more firmly 
bound in the ties of friendship. 


The destiny of civilization is wrapped up in the future of 
community life. If that life becomes intelligent, richly developed, 
democratically organized, socially controlled, the future of civiliza- 
tion is secure. If it remains indolent, thoughtless, careless of 
human goods, laggard; or if it is organized in such ways as to 
subordinate all individual vitality, originalty and initiative to some 
purely mechanical principle of organization,—in either case the 
future of civilization may well be questioned. 

—Joseph K. Hart in Commumity Organization (Macmillan). 
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Community Centers Versus Gangsterism and 
Rowdyism in San Francisco 


In a certain section of San Francisco a bitter feud existed be- 
tween two gangs of boys and street fights between them were a com- 
mon occurrence. They were as strategically placed for battle as ever 
were two armies—one being in the Bernal Heights District, the other 
in the Folsom Street District, divided by a steep hill. As long as the 
boys confined themselves to using rocks for ammunition, their 
fights attracted little attention. But one day San Franciscans read 
in their morning papers that a boy of one gang had been shot and 
killed by a boy of the rival gang. 

A few months later Jimmy Byne, the fifteen-year-old murderer, 
out on parole, wrote an appealing letter to the San Francisco Daily 
News, saying that he thought if a Boys’ Club could be started in the 
Folsom Street District, it would do away with the rowdyism of the 
boys. Thereupon the Daily News appealed to the local Community 
Service organization. The police of San Francisco were thoroughly 
agreed with Jimmy that what boys like him needed was not more of 
the police club, but more of the right kind of play. From the police 
in many parts of the city, and from public spirited citizens, requests 
came to Community Service headquarters for help in solving the 
city’s problem of gangsterism and rowdyism. 

The result is that the boys of San Francisco have discovered 
that there are lots of ways of having a better time than by throwing 


rocks at one another or at windows. Rival gangs have discovered, 


that a lively game of basket ball is a much more effective way of 
proving which is the better gang than is a fight; and rival gang 
leaders are working off their competitive instincts in boxing matches. 

What recreation centers mean to the people of San Francisco is 
evidenced by their willingness to get them. Boys and men have been 
willing to put in their precious Saturday afternoons and Sundays in 
carpentering, painting, window-cleaning, and setting up equipment. 
Buildings have been donated for use as centers. In one district the 
Musicians’ Union gave their services to play for the dances. In 
another district fifteen carpenters and practical builders offered 
to erect a building free of charge. The Women’s Club is paying the 
workers’ salary and providing the furniture for another center. And 
the Rotary Club has shown its interest by furnishing every center 
with gymnasium outfits. 
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HIS PA 


What has the past year of Community Service in San Francisco 
meant to the city? In the first place, the city has realized as never 
before the close connection between juvenile lawlessness and sup- 
pressed or misdirected play instincts. In the second place, hundreds 
of men and women and boys and girls, have had more opportunities 
for wholesome recreation than they have ever had before in their 
lives. Finally, the people in the different sections of the city have 
developed a feeling of belonging to their neighborhood and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice for the betterment of their neighborhood and their 
city. 


His Pa* 


Some fellers’ pas seem awful old, 

An’ talk like they was going to scold, 

An’ their hair’s all gone, an’ they never grin 
Or holler an’ shout when they come in. 
They don’t get out in the street an’ play 

The way mine does at the close of day. 

It’s just as funny as it can be, 

But my pa doesn’t seem old to me. 


He doesn’t look old, an’ he throws a ball, 
Just like a boy, with the curves an’ all, 

An’ he knows the kids by their first names, too, 
An’ says they’re just like the boys he knew. 


Some of the fellers are scared plum stiff 
When their fathers are near ’em an’ act as if 
They wuz doing wrong if they made a noise, 
But my pa seems to be one of the boys. 

It’s funny but, somehow, I never can 

Think of my pa as a grown-up man. 


He doesn’t frown an’ he doesn’t scold, 

An’ he doesn’t act as though he wuz old. 

He talks of the things I want to know, 

Just like one of our gang, an’ so, 

Whenever we’re out, it seems that he 

Is more like a pal than a pa to me. 
Epcar A. Guest 


* Printed by permission of The International Magazine Co., Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, Copyright, 1921 
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Will Community Service Bridge the Gap ? 


In an article by Arthur McDowall which appeared in The 
Living Age, Mr. McDowall quotes the following from Bertrand 
Russell : 

“The world that we must seek is a world in which the creative 
spirit is alive, in which life is an adventure full of joy and hope, 
based rather upon the impulse to construct than upon the desire 
to retain what we possess, or to seize what is possessed by others. 
It must be a world in which affection has free play, in which love 
is purged of the instinct for domination, in which cruelty and 
envy have been dispelled by happiness. Such a world is possible; 
it waits only for man to create it.” 

In commenting upon this Mr. McDowall says: 

“His theory that impulse counts for much more than we sup- 
pose, and that we can, and should, put the creative impulses in 
life against the possessive, has a freshness and beauty of its own; 
beyond question. Mr. Russell’s ideal world would be pleasanter 
than ours.’ Why does his view leave a misgiving, then? Partly 
because of its optimism; it overlooks what he recognizes, for in- 
stance, to be the prime cause of war—that a large proportion of 
mankind have an impulse to conflict.” 

“It is at this point,” says Joseph Lee, “that the theory of 
Community Service supplements Mr. Russell’s. Community Ser- 
vice does not overlook the combative instinct. On the contrary 
it assumes that all mankind has such an instinct and that it is a 
wholesome one. Instead of attempting to eradicate or fight against © 
it the policy of Community Service is to use this instinct to build 
the groundwork of character through its own expression in the 
competing and fighting games—both the team games and those in 
which the contest is individual or in which, as in baseball, it has 
both aspects. 

“There is in truth no necessary conflict between conflict and 
creation, between the spirit of chivalry and the spirit of art. It 
was while Athens was a fighting nation that its great art arose 
and it was when it lost its fighting age that its art became decadent. 
The same is true of Florence and has in the main been true of 
every nation. Man has many idealistic instincts among which 
conflict, creation, nurture (love of his fellow men), and loyalty 
are the chief, and he wili never come to his full stature if any of 
these elements are left out.” 
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Brothers Under the Skin* 


Now, the fact is that our leaders of thought, whoever they may 
be, are the ones who, if not altogether to blame for the present 
situation, are making it worse because of their attitude. I do 
not care how elevated a man is, whether he be a bishop, a dean, 
a psychologist or what not, let him look at himself impartially, 
let him drop his fine spun theories and his moral observations, and 
he will discover that there is so little difference between him and 
the man who sits on the park bench that he will not be so anxious 
to tell what is the matter with the rest of mankind as he will to 
find out how he can make himself better. 

If any of these gentlemen wish to test the truth of what I am 
saying, let him take time enough off from his own correct life to 
pick out the lowest criminal he can find; let him go to the Tombs 
or to Sing Sing or wherever he thinks there is the most degraded 
man on earth, and let him associate with that man, get next to him, 
talk with him, learn what led him there, and then let him go back 
home and search himself, and he will not then be so anxious to 
put forth his own views about how to regenerate humanity. If all 
the preachers in this country would stop preaching sermons on 
the evils of the day and would spend the time saved in associating on 
equal terms with all those who do not need preaching, who do 
not need advice, but who do need companionship and love, why 
it would surprise them all to see how, in a very short time, the 
world had improved. 

Those of us who think we have arrived somewhere, who have 
developed a sense of security, who have had the leisure to think 
and have acquired the power to express ourselves—I say that we 
should look to ourselves. We should not set off at arms’ length 
what we regard as the whole world of crime and disorder and 
moral delinquency. We need to get very humble, in the face of a 
world crisis. We need to listen. We need to ask ourselves if after 
all we really know so much about the plans of God, and whether 
it might not be as well for us to make the attempt at least to cure 
ourselves of the very spiritual blindness of which we have become 
so fond of accusing others. God never yet made any man who 
could ever be made any better by being patronized. 

Tuomas L. Masson 


* Courtesy of The New York Times. 
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The Right Use of Parks 


There has been during the past decade, «. very great development 
in the recreational use of parks and park superintendents everywhere 
are doing more and more to make the parks under their supervision 
real recreation centers. 

So keen has become the agitation for the use of parks as recrea- 
tional places that we are sometimes liable to forget the practical dif- 
ficulties involved and the responsibility which rests on everyone using 
the parks to see that privileges are not abused. The following letter 
from Mr. W. T. Hornaday, director of the New York Zoological 
Society, is typical of the attitude of hundreds of park officials who are 
throwing their strength and energy into the establishment of a park 
system which will function for the social and recreational life of 
the people but who become discouraged by evidences of lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of those whom they are serving. 

“For twenty years we have been endeavoring to give to the 
people of New York a fine, new recreational centre, equipped to re- 
fresh, entertain and instruct every visitor. Into this task we have put 
our heart’s blood, and after twenty-one years we still feel that the 
game is worth the candle. We have not grown rich at our task, but 
we have tasted some of the joys of success. 

“The one fly in the ointment is the utter lack of appreciation of 
10% or more of our millions of visitors, which they manifest in dis- 
figuring the park with rubbish and in violating other rules of good 
order and decorum. We have earnestly striven to educate and up- 


lift these people, but after having reformed about fifty per cent of © 


the original offenders, we find that the remaining fifty per cent is 
amenable only to the policeman’s grip and the prisoner’s dock 

“T hope that you will take a hand in the campaign that we have 
been waging so zealously for the education of the public to the 
proper treatment of parks and public playgrounds. The people of 
New York are generously expending millions of dollars to provide 
free public institutions for the betterment of even the lowest classes 
of its citizens, and really, it is a sad sight to observe how little this 
effort is appreciated by the lawless and disorderly 10% of which I 
have spoken.” 

Public recreation officials and community groups using the pub- 
lic property represented by the parks have very definite responsibility 
in helping to instil in those who enjoy the facilities the parks have 
to offer the right attitude in their treatment of park properties. 
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Harrisburg’s Japanese Kipona 


Every year for the last three years Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has celebrated Labor Day and demonstrated the beauty of its water 
front by a gorgeous water carnival called a “Kipona.” Kipona is 
an Indian word which means “sparkling water,” and the festival 
lived up to its name. The lagoon sparkled as brightly under the big 
floodlights as under a noon-day sun reflecting gay colored mandarin 
coats and kimonos, wistaria blossoms, lanterns and banners. 

This year the carnival was a night in the Orient. The 1500-foot 
floating stage might have been a section lifted out of a Japanese city 
and set down on the gently flowing waters of the lagoon, so perfect 
was the work of scene painters and decorators. Against this back- 
ground of wistaria-hung pagodas and tea gardens, nine hundred 
gaily costumed men, women and children performed to the delight 
of more than sixty thousand spectators. 

The evening began with a boat parade, in which five hundred 
canoes decorated with gay streamers and draperies, lanterns, balloons 
and red fire torches turned the lagoon into a solid mass of light and 
color and gave the judges a difficult time in picking out only ten 
prize canoes. 

As soon as the prizes were awarded, on each of the three sec- 
tions of the big stage, playground children in Japanese costumes 
began to dance about gaily beribboned maypoles. There followed 
in quick succession a dance by the “three little maids from school” 
from The Mikado, a Chinese wedding dance of Geisha parasol girls, 
a male chorus, a vaudeville act and other features in keeping with a 
night in the Orient. Between numbers the community chorus of 
men and women, all in costume, were poled on a barge by Oriental 
boatmen from one section of the stage to another to sing songs from 
their varied repertory. Four bands and three orchestras played in- 
termittently. The end of the program was marked by a blaze of 
light from bursting rockets and aerial bombs sent up from the island 
back of the stage. 

The festival was under the auspices of the Harrisburg Greater 
Navy—an organization of citizens for developing and beautifying 
the city’s water front—and the Chamber of Commerce but it was an 
example of city-wide cooperation and interest. For more than two 
weeks a big workroom was the scene of vigorous volunteer activity. 
Society women with their calendar pads full of engagements, women 
heavily burdened with household duties, women who worked in 
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MORE PLAY STREETS FOR CINCINNATI 


stores and factories through the day, all found time to help make 
Japanese costumes and wistaria blossoms for the Kipona. Designers, 
who earned a $100 a week or more, took time from their work to 
design costumes that should be true to the atmosphere of a night in 
the Orient. Coal barges and sand barges were donated by their 
owners to form the floating stage at a loss of many hundreds of 
dollars. Men and women from all parts of the city and from all 
walks of life were represented in some way at this festival of the 
“sparkling water.” 


More Play Streets for Cincinnati 


Community Service of Cincinnati was given authority by the 
city government this summer to rope off six streets between the 
hours of 6:30 and 8:30 and secured the ruling that all fire houses 
should make use of their hydrants to give the children shower baths 
every day. between the hours of 2 and 2:30. Play equipment for 
each street was provided by public-spirited citizens in response to an 
appeal made through the Cincinnati Post by Community Service. 

The development of interest in play on the part of the children, 
neighbors and the volunteer supervisors has been very interesting to 
watch. When the streets were first opened for play, it was dis- 
covered that there were several families in each block that objected 
strenuously, fearing that the noise would be a nuisance. But frequent 
visits to each street made by members of the Community Service. 
staff were helpful, not only in ironing out the trouble but in acquaint- 
ing people with the philosophy back of the play street movement and 
the individual responsibility of every citizen for the maintenance and 
expansion of the present playground system of Cincinnati. The 
average attendance per night in each play street has been 130. From 
the beginning the plans had the hearty cooperation of the safety 
director, the chief of police and the fire chief. Programs includ- 
ing team games, circle games, storytelling, relay races and, in some 
cases, social dancing and community singing have been carried out. 
A skate mobile contest for boys between the ages of eight and fif- 
teen was held on the six play streets. 

The use of the hydrants as shower baths met with an enthusiastic 
response on the part of the children and it is hoped that this will 
become a permanent custom. 
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Phoenixville, Pennsylvania Builds a 
Swimming Pool 


People thought that nothing could be done in the Tunnel Hill 
section. Folks over there would not cooperate. They did not under- 
stand how to work together. For a good many hundreds of years a 
creek had been running through that part of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. A great many years ago the town had been founded on 
the banks of this creek, but the people of the city had failed to dis- 
cover the possibilities. 

One day, however, the people of Tunnel Hill decided that they 
needed a place in which to swim. Perhaps the excessive heat of this 
past summer had something to do with it. Perhaps a foresighted 
person who happened to notice that there was a creek running 
through this section of the town had a thought. However, many men 
were out of employment. The creek offered an opportunity. There- 
fore, with a limited amount of organization, the people themselves 
went down to the creek. The banks were cleared for nearly a half 
mile. Rocks which obstructed the entrance path were moved. Car- 
penters gave their services to build stairs, wharves, bridges. A fine 
bubbling spring was found on the property; a junk dealer gave fifty 
bricks, a plumber gave a piece of pipe; an expert mason gave his 
time, and now they have a boxed in spring of fine pure water. 

One of the industries in the city was asked to provide the 
fencing along the bank in order to keep the cows from encroaching 
upon the bathers. This was done; tables were built for picnic par- 
ties; outdoor fire places were erected; hooks were put into the trees 
and the trees trimmed so the picnickers could bring their hammocks 
along. 

The question of supervision was of importance. Not having 
money, volunteer supervision was organized; mothers looking after 
the girls and fathers looking after the boys. When it was found 
a little more supervision was necessary, the neighbors contributed 
through entertainments of various kinds the small amount of money 
necessary—$45 a month—and one of the neighbors out of work was 
given charge of the beach. At 9:15 a curfew whistle blows in this 
city. This is a signal for everyone to leave the water and to leave 
the grounds. There has been no disputing of this and no untoward 
incident has occurred during the summer. 

The Recreation Commission of the city gave $150, and for this 
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YORK, PA., USES JUNIOR POLICEMEN 


one of the industries built two portable and collapsible bathing houses, 
one for men and one for women. Those bathing houses hook to- 
gether in sections so that in the fall they can be taken apart, loaded 
on a truck and placed in safe keeping for the winter. 

From 200 to 400 bathers are making use of the creek and en- 
joying the social opportunities offered. There is, too, a marked 
community spirit. Thus, with a minimum of organization and ex- 
pense has come a maximum of enjoyment. 


York, Pennsylvania Uses Junior Policemen 


Business depression and other causes interfered with the size of 
the budget available for trained workers on the summer playgrounds 
in this city. One worker to a playground, which was all the 
budget was able to provide, was not enough in this city where 
thousands use the playgrounds, and so the Junior Police of the 
York playgrounds were organized. 

In order to become a Junior policeman it was necessary to pass 
examinations of a very careful nature given by the directors of the 
various grounds. Successful candidates were awarded a badge. The 
examinations were progressive so that having won one badge a boy 
or girl might take an examination for a higher grade and if success- 
ful be awarded a badge of this grade. The examinations were not 
casy and the test for a motorcycle officer passd by a fourteen-year- 
old boy might have done credit to any officer of the regular force. 

One question in the examination paper was, “Tell seven things 
that you have done for your playground.” ‘The Junior Police were 
found to be instructing in wood work and tin can work, in organiz- 
ing and supervising games and in acting as hosts to visitors. 

In visiting one of the large grounds, the director of which was 
attending a morning conference, it was found that all of the activi- 
ties of this large field in the center of the city were under the direc- 
ion of the Junior Police. One of the boys, a Junior policeman of 
about fourteen, told the visitors about the work on the grounds. 
When he left this lad said, touching his hat, “We are glad to have 
you visit our ground. Come again when you are in York next time.”’ 

Here citizenship of a real kind, which learns and appreciates 
the value of responsibility, is being developed. It is refreshing to 
find that in cases of emergency experiments are being tried which will 
have lasting value when the emergency is passed. 
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A. A. U. Assists Industrial Athletics 


Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Gustavus T. Kirby, Treasurer 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union at its last annual meeting urged that every effort 
be made to bring about closer cooperation between the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union and industrial organizations throughout the country. 
The following resolution was passed: 

“Reso_vep, That a Committee of Five be appointed to study 
and promote the organization of amateur athletics among industries 
and business houses of all kinds 

That they draft a model constitution and by laws for such or- 
ganizations, emphasizing the amateur standard 

That this Committee cooperate with the welfare department 
and officers of all industries and business houses to the end that 
amateur athletics may be the means of producing better relations 
between employer and employee, increase the health standard of 
such employees and bring about the highest type of Americanism” 

The Committee of Five, after making a survey of the industrial 
athletic field, recommends that 

1. Every association of the Amateur Athletic Union make a 
special effort to enlist as members any industry or business house 
now promoting athletics 

2. Where professional teams are representing an industry or 
business house a determined effort be made to change this situation. 
so that all teams shall be strictly on an amateur basis 

3. In cases where an industry or business house is promoting 
one particular sport an effort be made to interest employees in all 
branches of athletics, so that more may participate and receive the 
physical and mental benefit 


Some Rural Community Programs—Il 


Helen Rand, Massachusetts State Agricultural College 


Instead of having all the speakers from the various agencies 
talk at the same meeting it might be profitable to have a series 
of forums as follows: 

1. Post Office night—A representative of the Post 
Office might explain the Federal Postal system, 
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telling how it works in the local community 
and what the problems are. 

Church night--Here a layman might well be the 
leader in the discussion. 

Moving Picture night--The man who runs the 
moving picture shows might tell how he secures 
the pictures and give interesting side informa- 
tion about his work. The townspeople could 
tell what kind of pictures they have liked dur- 
ing the past year, possibly holding a voting con- 
test on the most popular picture. 

Library night—This offers the librarian ai oppor- 
tunity of telling what the library is trying to 
do, asking those present questions about what 
they would like. There might be a definite sub- 
ject for discussion such as the library as a com- 
munity center. 

Physicians’ night—At this meeting a doctor might 
present suggestions for health work and the 
people suggest ways and means of carrying 
them out. 

Dentists’ night—Here might be introduced exhib- 
its, talks, questions and discussions on the care 
of the teeth. 

Bankers’ night-—-A banker could explain simply a 
small banking system or could tell about meth- 
ods of thrift or budgets. There might well fol- 
low discussions on the keeping of budgets and 
simple budgets could be exhibited. 

Druggists’ night— 

Dry Goods night—-A demonstration of methods of 
testing fabrics, talks by store men and discus- 
sions might help toward better buying on the 
part of the people. Such discussion might be 
combined with a style show. 

Grocers’ night—-The merchants of the community 
might give many disinterested suggestions re- 
garding intelligent buying. Through the dis- 
cussion some scheme for the cooperative use of 
garden produce might be worked out. 
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SOME RURAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


11. Machinery night—There might be a discussion of 
the relative merits of different kinds of machin- 
ery with a talk by a hardware man on different 
labor saving devices. 

12. Good Roads night—From the state road commis- 
sion may be secured material for an intelligent 
discussion. 

13. Swat the Rat night—A presentation of the facts 
about rats and a discussion of the ways to unite 
in killing them. 

14. Plant a Tree night—Suggestions for planting trees 
and shrubbery to beautify the streets of the 
community. 


B. CONTESTS 


Kodak contests are constructive because they 
put the emphasis on the best things. They cre- 
ate the habit of looking for the most beautiful 
things. They are a graphic and attractive way of setting up stand- 
ards. Many lessons may be told by pictures taken right at home. 
Kodak contests give concrete examples of what has been done as 
an inspiration as to what further might be done. They show ideals 
that are possible. 

Sometimes contests can be of pictures only, the pictures speak- 
ing for themselves. Sometimes it may be best to have short articles 
of 100 words illustrated by pictures. 

The following suggestions are offered as subjects for picture 
contests. Many others might be added: 

1. Some of the people who help our town 
The pleasantest people in our town 
The old people in our town 
4. Children at play in our town 

Such a contest might be a means of arousing interest 
in all kinds of recreation or in any special kind of recre- 
ation. 
Grown folks at play in our town 
6. Sunday in our town 
What are the best things people do on Sunday? Every- 
one would like to find out the answer to that question. 
Historic parts in our town 


Kodak 
Contests 
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A Model Rural School Building 


Through the generosity of Z. Marshall Crane of Dalton, the 
town of Windsor, Massachusetts, six miles from Dalton, has a com- 
munity school building regarded by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education as a model rural school. A ten-acre tract of land sur- 
rounding the school has also been given the town by Mr. Crane. 

The building, which is of wood construction, painted white, is 
of colonial style of architecture, one story high, 49 feet by 72 feet 
in size. In the basement are domestic science and manual training 
rooms with concrete floors. In one room on the first floor is the 
town library fitted with a fireplace, mantel and bookcases. This 
room was furnished by Mrs. Zenas Crane, mother of the giver of 
the building. In addition to serving as a library this room may also 
be used for small meetings of community interest. 

The building has running water from a never-failing spring on 
the land bought by Mr. Crane. This spring was dug out, surrounded 
by a concrete wall and covered. The water is forced into the school 
by a hot air pumping engine in the basement. Heat is furnished by 
two hot air wood burning furnaces. There is modern sanitary equip- 
ment with drainage to scientific, septic tanks. The ventilation, equip- 
ment and heating are on a par with those of a modern city school. 


The Small Town Speaks Up 


Opal V. Ralston, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America 


The small town is coming into its own. The evidences are 
unmistakable. For a long period of years social workers have 
sought to produce something more interesting for the city youth 
than the white lights, and later, because the lure of the city ex- 
tended even to the farm, they began making over rural life. The 
smal] town was deemed either sufficiently harmless to be left alone 
or capable of working out its own salvation. 

But along comes Sinclair Lewis with his Main Street, Zona 
Gale with her Miss Lulu Bett, Floyd Dell with Moon Calf, and 
a score of other novels and plays to shatter our faith in the small 
town. When each author reminds us of the number of small 
towns in these United States, and of the deadly smallness of the 
small town, we begin to fear that whatever has been done for city 
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THE SMALL TOWN SPEAKS UR 


and rural life is as nothing, and as the preacher says, “Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” 

If it were not for a recent experience in X, a town of ten 
thousand population in southern Pennsylvania, we should be un- 
able to counter with facts the depressing tale of Mr. Lewis. But 
in X there is a small group of men, five, to be accurate, who have 
been made a part of the borough government, and whose duty is to 
provide wholesome recreation for all the citizens. The 
residents of X, include old stock Americans, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Irish-Americans, Italians, Slavs, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
and a few other old world peoples. Now after a summer of base- 
hall, picnics and dances, these Wise Men of X decided to celebrate 
Christmas in true holiday fashion, H.C.L. and Poor Business not- 
withstanding. Just to be sure that everyone had opportunity to 
take part in the celebration, festivities were prolonged for a whole 
week. 

In the center of the town where Main Street meets Bridge, 
or as Kipling would say, where East meets West, a giant Christmas 
tree was set up and lighted. This called for the first bit of co- 
operation, for the tree, the wiring and labor, all were given as 
votive offerings to the spirit of Christmas. Each of the two village 
bands provided an evening of music beneath the tree, while on 
another evening the choirs of all the churches invited to sing, 
‘Hallelujah, in the Highest”; some say this alone is a seven days’ 
wonder, but then, miracles are becoming everyday affairs in X. 
The night before Christmas the children gathered beneath the 
spreading branches and sang their joyously expectant carols, then, 
in some mysterious way, each child found a box of candy in his 
hands. But last of all, the Italians, Poles, Hungarians and Lith- 
uanians, had a night all to themselves, at least they gave the pro- 
gram, but they were far from having the audience all to them- 
selves. Each group sang in Italian or Polish the carols they used 
to sing in their villages on the other side and loved best of all; 
rumor reports that the choirs of X have decided on half an hour’s 
additional practice each week. 

Is this a picture of Gopher Prairie wallowing in mediocrity 
and deadly dullness? And yet X might have been one of those dull 
Main Streets had not the five Wise Men bestirred themselves to 
provide, as one said, “Facilities for Happiness.” A like determina- 
tion to make something fine out of our Main Streets is all that’s 
needed to work the miracle in our own home town. 
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What Can We Learn from Main Street? 


Helen S. Jones, Community Service (Incorporated) 


Every other group of people one meets nowadays seems to be 
discussing Main Street by Sinclair Lewis. Some, especially those 
who have had the discomfort of stopping off for a day and a night 
at some Minniemashie House, dismiss the matter by saying that 
it’s a typical description of a small western town. A small west- 
ern town person, who really knows the people, is apt to flare up 
with the statement that it’s only a one-sided view. A New Eng- 
lander invariably tells you that New England towns aren't like 
that. In othe words, most everyone seems to feel that Gopher 
Prairie is not a typical small town. It is incomplete. No town, 
no matter where it is situated, is entirely bereft of some people 
who are really worth while. 

The characters of Gopher Prairie, do, however, live before 
the reader. Although Mr. Lewis’ emphasis is largely on the 
petty side of human nature, the characteristics which are found in 
his people will be found the world over in town and cities because 
they are true human nature,—and the thoughts and reactions of 
his people will be the thoughts and reactions of some of the 
people in every small town and in every city in the United States. 

For this reason, Community Service workers will be most in- 
terested in the descriptions of these inhabitants of Gopher Prairie. 

But—a thing which is possibly more important-—is the lesson in 
approach which may be learned from reading this book. 

One reason the people of Gopher Prairie seem so petty is be- 
cause they are painted as viewed by Carol Kennicott. She comes 
to the town with a critical attitude toward the inhabitants. She 
feels much superior to everyone there. She invariably sees their 
shortcomings without recognizing their good points and she has an 
idea that in a short time, she alone can “reform” the whole town. 
She has no great amount of perseverance and darts from one idea 
to another. In the end she accomplishes nothing. If, along with 
her broad vision, her desire to accomplish something worth while, 
and her ability to lead, she had had the friendliness, the power to 
find good in people and the quickness in discovering the real points 
of contact between herself and the inhabitants of Main Street which 
characterized Vida Sherwin, the school teacher, there is little doubt 
but that her efforts would have resulted in untold benefit for the 
town she so wished to improve. 
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Book Reviews 


DESIGN AND IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Ry W. C. Coker and Eleanor Hoffman, Bureau of Extension Bulletin Speciai 
Series No. 1. Published by the University of North Carolina, Chapel! 
Hill, North Carolina. Price, $.75 
In order to promote the beautifying of school grounds in North Carolina. 
the Bureau of Extension has established a new division called the Division of 
Design and Improvement of School Grounds. One of the purposes of the 
division is to give direct assistance to local communities through the prepara- 
tion of specific plans and through personal visits by the field worker to any 
school that indicates a desire to help. To facilitate its work and to present 
the program of ground improvement which it contemplates the division has 
prepared a bulletin containing a number of designs for actual and hypothetica! 
school grounds, each design being accompanied by a planting plan showing 
the plans to be issued. There are also photographs and sketches of illustrative 
plantings from various sources. The text of the bulletin consists of advice as 
to principles of planting so as to secure the most desirable effects, together 
with descriptions of trees, shrubs and flowers recommended for use in the 
state. 
Though this bulletin relates specifically to conditions in North Carolina 
it contains suggestions which would be helpful in any locality. 


SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME GAMES 


By George O. Draper. Published by Association Press. Price $1.00 

All who are familiar with the publication of games entitled Community 
Recreation compiled by George O. Draper and issued by the Association Press. 
will welcome the rural edition of this booklet known as School, Church, Home 
Games which has just appeared. Here are to be found over 300 games ar- 
ranged for the convenient use of teachers, church leaders, Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers, welfare workers and parents. The equipment for the games has the ad- 
vantage of being so simple that it is readily available in the most remote 
places. The school room games have been classified under the headings “for 
primary pupils,” “for intermediate pupils” and “for advanced and high schoo! 
pupils.” There is a similar classification for school yard games. Games for 
the home; ice-breakers for sociables; social games for grown-ups and for 
young people; trick games; stunt athletic meets; competitive stunts; outdoor 
games are all described in this practical and suggestive book. 


OLD WORLD TRAITS TRANSPLANTED 


By Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York 

This book is one of the eleven studies of Americanization made by the 
Carnegie Corporation under the direction of Mr. Allen T. Burns. It is a 
vital and compelling study of conditions and people as they actually are. No 
one could read it without deepening sympathy and understanding of the 
foreign-born in America. Its greatest meaning for the leisure-time worker— 
outside of that developing comprehension so vital to every American born 
whose life and work touches the foreign-born—is in the study of the com- 
munity influences of the foreign-born groups,—Italian, Chinese, Jews. For 
imstance, the study shows that the Polish community fails “to provide various 
types of organizations which would assist their members in adjusting them- 
selves to the complex American life. Practically all of their organizations 
have the same function—mutual aid, social recognition, and cultivation of the 
Polish spirit.” “In the case of the Jewish group, we find spontaneous, intelli- 
gent and highly organized experiments in democratic control which may 
assume the character of permanent contributions to the organization of the 
American state.” 
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CAMP SACRAMENTO AMONG THE GIANT PINES 


GUESTS MAKING CHAIRS, CAMP SACRAMENTO 
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PLYM PARK CLUB HOUSE, NILES, MICHIGAN 


Niles, Michigan, through the generosity of F. J. Plym, President 
of the Kawneer Company, has become the possessor of Plym Park— 
a 67 acre recreation spot—and of a well-equipped club house. 
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NW. FIFTH STREET 


LAY-OUT OF PLYM PARK, NILES, MICHIGAN. 
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WOULD like to have a little 
less, or much less. destruction 
and more resources for construc- 
tion in America. I would like to 
have less of toil te maintain armies 
and navies and more of play to 
hearten the American people. | 
don’t believe the best of success 
comes out of the constant grind. 
I would like an America where 
there is some becoming leisure and 
opportunity for recreation. not for 
just a few people, but for a fortu- 
nate American people in which all 
may participate.—Warren G. 
Harding 
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